KING  JAMES   II

In his letter to James of January 29, 1689, Tyrconnel had told James
that "amongst the Protestants generally tainted with the ill principles of
England there are not in the whole kingdom one hundred that may be
relied on to serve Your Majesty". Tyrconnel was a separationist and
had no reason for wishing to placate James's subjects in England and
Scotland; but his estimate of the loyalty of the Irish Protestants was
probably correct. They had no reason whatever for being loyal to
James: he had for the past two years delivered them to their worst
enemy and had placed no check upon his endeavours to render them of
no account in a country where they had enjoyed ascendancy; and they
had every reason to distrust his intentions. The invasion of William
and the completion of the Revolution in England had made their
condition even more deplorable than it had previously been: by suc-
cessive proclamations on February 25 and March i and 7 Tyrconnel
had deprived them of their arms and their horses, and those of them
who had not the means of fleeing the country were left defenceless
against the depredations of the rapparees.

One particular incident must have had a very disturbing effect on the
Protestants. Their natural leader, Lord Mountjoy, the officer command-
ing the King's artillery, had been active in calming the excitement which
William's expedition to England had aroused among the Protestants of
Ulster and in inducing them to be loyal to James. Tyrconnel, with what
an Irish Catholic called "wise and seasonable dissimulation", played
Claudius to Mountjoy's Hamlet and sent him on a diplomatic mission to
Paris in company with Stephen Rice, whose instructions were to deliver
him to James as a traitor. James wanted to give Mountjoy permission to
leave France, but Louis shut him up in the Bastille, and he remained
there until he was exchanged for Richard Hamilton some eighteen
months later.1 There can be little doubt that Tyrconnel honestly
suspected Mountjoy, but there were other ways of rendering him
harmless which were less open to objection. This act of treachery con-
firmed the Irish Protestants in their distrust of Tyrconnel and drove
many waverers among them into active opposition; these betook them-
selves to the strongholds of Londonderry and Enniskillen, which,
however, were not yet in open rebellion, but had refused to admit
Catholic troops. The remainder of the Ulster Protestants waited in
passive apprehension for their deliverance by William.

1 It is only fair to Tyrconnel to say that Avaux was later convinced (he may,
of course, have obtained all his information from Tyrconnel) that Mountjoy
had already made preparations to go orer to William, and that he was so able
that he would have held part at least /f Ireland against James; moreover, Dr.
King, the apologist of the Irish Protestants, stated that Mountjoy was "the
likeliest man to lead** them.